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in a vehement crescendo, hoping to enlist the approval
of her nurse. Nannie, with that faint look of complacency
which comes to nurses on seeing the failure of the mama,
took Elizabeth from me, and after resisting kissing her I
slowly closed the nursery door reflecting that my cup was
broken, my hat burnt, my matinee missed, and that I
had punished myself even more than my baby. Tears
came into my eyes as I thought how easily I could have
educated other people's children.

Finding myself without an engagement in the world
I wandered into the Square hoping to meet Elizabeth ;
but nurses like other people have their own shopping,
and, what with the matinee and the rumpus, I had for-
gotten to find out the plans of my perambulator.

On my return, not having much appetite, I fingered
the scones and wondered whether I wanted my baby
to be miserable and unhungry without me, or eating a
hearty meal upstairs. I walked stealthily to the nursery
and listened at the open door. It takes a clever nurse to
remove the chill that a mother's absence has caused
without condoning the child, and I heard the table-talk
resigning itself into technicalities.

" Munch slowly, now ! . . . What are those dandies
doing, baby ? . . . Get on with your sponge-cake,
darling/' etc., etc. The nursery-maid, feeling that it
would be out of place, refrained from showing the strangers
in her tea-cup, and, except for the click of the crockery,
there was not a sound to be heard.

After remaining alone in the passage with the rocking-
horse I turned sadly away from my nursery, and reflected
as I went downstairs that punishing my baby was a dis-
cipline I would practise with caution in the future.

The violence of her temper distressed me, and I
wondered if she was not living too much with older
people. I thought if I invited a few small children for
her to play with it might make all the difference ! So in
high spirits I went off to buy her first expensive party-frock.